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CHILD WORKERS IN AN UNEMPLOYMENT PERIOD 


By Crare L. Lewis 
Director of Junior Placement, New York State Department of Labor 


INDING jobs for boys and 

girls and meeting the other 

problems which necessarily 
arise in a junior placement office 
during a period of business de- 
pression like the present arc tasks 
which become increasingly diffi- 
cult as the months go by and the 
general unemployment situation 
becomes more and more acute. 

The Junior Placement Bureau 
of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor is now carrying on 
employment work for boys and 
girls in seventeen different cen- 
ters in the State and in these of- 
fices every effort is being made 
to find as many opportunities for 
junior workers as possible. 

September and October are 
ordinarily the two months of the 
year when work for boys and girls in New York State 
is most plentiful, the reason being that thousands of 
children are normally used by those industries which 
are engaged in manufacturing goods for the Christ- 
mas trade. Following these busy months come the 
usual November lay-offs in the factories, which are 
succeeded shortly, however, by a demand on the part 
of the stores for extra temporary help during the pre- 
holiday season. This period of activity is ended of 
course Christmas Eve and many boys and girls again 
find themselves idle for a time. As this suggests work 
for juniors 7s seasonal, but generally there is at least 
some kind of work available during the fall and carly 
winter months. 

This year, however, the normal increase in junior 
jobs during September and October did not material- 
ize. While there were approximately twice as many 
applications for work during the period from Sep- 
tember 1st to December 1st as there were during 
the corresponding months last year, there were only 








half as many available jobs. 

The effects of such a situation 
are only too evident in the junior 
employment offices of the State. 
Every office has for months now 
been crowded daily with chil- 
dren for whom it seems practi- 
cally impossible to find work. 
They are children too who come, 
often without either breakfast or 
carfare, and who tell an almost 
unvarying story of serious unem- 
ployment among older members 
of the family and plead for work 
which in many instances simply 
seems unobtainable. 

Of course these younger boys 
and girls are particularly handi- 
capped at a time like this for, 
when thousands of older work- 
ers are idle and willing to take 
any work they can get, and that too at reduced pay, 
the junior worker is naturally at a decided disadvan- 
tage. Moreover the younger and more untrained the 
applicant, the fewer are his opportunities for secur- 
ing worthwhile employment. Never has that fact been 
more forcibly demonstrated than now. For example, 
during November, for every job available for 17-year- 
old boys and girls, there were approximately three 
applicants; for every job open to 16-year-olds there 
were four applicants and for every job open to children 
under 16 years of age there were approximately five 
applicants. 

Many of the jobs which are at present available are 
of a type which the average child would normally 
scorn since they are characterized by long hours, lower 
wage rates, greater emphasis upon piece-work or upon 
work done on a commission basis. A much larger per- 
centage than usual of the jobs available are tempo- 
rary only. For instance, 18 per cent of all jobs open 

(Continued on page 5) 
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LEGISLATIVE PROSPECTS FOR 1931 


ORTY-TWO state legislatures convene in regu- 

lar session during January this year, with two 
others to follow in the spring. None of these states 
has a child labor law and compulsory education law 
which can not be improved. Practically all had dele- 
gates at the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, who returned to their home states 
pledged to work for the best interests of the children. 


The most optimistic reformer can scarcely hope 
to turn all existing legal weaknesses into strength 
within a single year. There seem to be fairly definite 
grounds for belief however that a good many states 
will introduce bills purposing to strengthen the child 
labor or compulsory education laws in one or more 
particulars. The New York Child Labor Committee, 
for instance, states that it is expected that several bills 
will be introduced in New York, including a proposal 
to raise the minimum age for employment from 14 to 
15 years, similar to the bill which failed to pass last 
year, and an educational bill containing a clause which 
would extend the jurisdiction of local attendance off- 
cers to cover non-resident children. A bill to raise the 
compulsory school age will be introduced also in 
Massachusetts. 


In New Jersey, concern over migratory child work- 
ers is at a high pitch. It is hoped that the Migratory 
Child Survey Commission will soon render its report 
and that this may be the basis of a strong bill. Failing 
this, however, the probability is that a bill prohibiting 
the employment of non-resident children during the 
hours when resident children are required to attend 
school will again be introduced, and will receive the 
support of the National Child Labor Committee. 

A recent bulletin of the Public Education and Child 
Labor Association of Pennsylvania asks the support of 
Pennsylvania citizens for ‘amendments to the law 
shortening the hours of work to eight per day and 
forty-four per week, raising the age for employment 





during school hours to sixteen; including 16- and 17- 
year-old children under the protection of the law in 
respect to hours and kinds of work, certification, and 
health supervision; extending to children in domestic 
service and industrialized agriculture the protection 
of the child labor law; and providing a more effective 
means of administering the law in miscellancous oc- 
cupations. 

In Indiana there is some probability of the intro- 
duction of a bill, similar to that vetoed at the last leg- 
islative session, giving the State Industrial Board au- 
thority to add to the lists of dangerous occupations 
prohibited for children under 16 and for minors be- 
tween 16 and 18 years. 

Several amendments to the Oklahoma law will be 
sought. The Superintendent of Public Instruction is ex- 
pected to ask for an amendment to the compulsory 
school law, making attendance compulsory for the 
full school term instead of two-thirds of the term as 
at present. The Commissioner of Labor has under 
consideration measures which would: (1) permit him 
to announce through the press additions to the lists 
of dangerous occupations prohibited for children in- 
stead of requiring him to notify each and every em- 
ployer affected; (2) permit him to prohibit dangerous 
or injurious occupations for children under 16 years 
instead of for children under 15, as at present; (3) 
make it unlawful to employ any child under 16 at any 
occupation if it interferes with his attendance at school 
as required by law; (4) provide that for any child 
under 16 who is attending school, the hours of em- 
ployment shall not be more than four hours a day on 


school days. 


A street trades bill will probably be introduced in 
Tennessee, and perhaps in other states. In Texas there 
is a fair probability of a bill to raise the compulsory 
school age from 14 to 16 years, and to make school at- 
tendance compulsory for the full school term. 

In North Carolina it is expected that three bills will 
be introduced as the result of a full year’s campaign 
by the League of Women Voters. One of these would 
extend the 8-hour day and 48-hour weck to all em- 
ployed children under 16 years; a second would make 
completion of the sixth grade compulsory for children 
between 14 and 16 leaving school for work; and the 
third would prohibit the employment of children 
under 16 in a specified list of dangerous occupations 
and grant to an appropriate state commission powcr 
to extend the list. 

The National Child Labor Committee stands ready 
to help secure the passage of these bills—and others 
equally desirable—whether through advice, publicity, 
the actual drafting of model bills, or any other means 
within its power. But upon the citizens of the indi- 
vidual states rests the final responsibility for the suc- 
cess or failure of these measures for the safeguarding 
of youth.: 
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THE NON-AGRICULTURAL CHILD LABORER 


LTHOUGH the limitations of time and funds did 
not permit the Subcommittee on the Child La- 
borer in Non-Agricultural Occupations to undertake 
any new researches in connection with the preparation 
of its report for the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, ‘‘all available material was 
thoroughly searched and information from many 
widely scattered sources brought together for the 
first time.” In addition, new material on wages and 
hours of work was furnished through the cooperation 
of continuation schools in a number of states, and in- 
corporated in the report, as well as material from 
pending and unpublished studies 
by other organizations. 

The result is an amazingly ex- 
haustive and coherent survey of 
the kinds of work done by chil- 
dren, the conditions under which 
they work, and the history of child 
labor legislation in the United 
States, together with recommen- 
dations as to economic, social, edu- 
cational and legislative measures 
needed. The tracing and interpre- 
tation of trends in the extent and 
distribution of child labor, in the 
occupations followed, and in leg- 
islation, is made possible by the 
wide scope of the report, and is 
realized to the utmost. 

Improved legislative standards, 
increasing effectiveness in enforc- 
ing child labor laws, and increased 
school attendance have all been 
operating to reduce the numbers 
of children in industry. The Com- 
mittee finds also that the demand for child labor is 
decreasing on the part of employers. The Manufac- 
turers’ Record is quoted as stating: “Employers gen- 
erally realize that child labor is not profitable. They 
do not want it. Immature children are not capable of 
handling to advantage expensive and complicated 
machinery.’ One Chicago firm reported a steady de- 
crease in the number of children employed from more 
than 7000 in 1920 to 1600 in 1930. A mail order 
house which employed 1300 children in 1920, now 
employs none. A department store reported a decrease 
in child employees from 771 to 170 within the same 
period. A printing firm which hired 470 children in 
1920, took only 28 in 1930. 
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Non-Educational Character of Employment 

Figures such as these, however, do not mean that 
child employment as a whole has decreased propor- 
tionately. Large numbers of children are still employed 
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in many types of unskilled, routine work. The Sub- 
committee report quotes recent inquiries to show that 
“almost all working children are employed in jobs 
that are absolutely unskilled, mechanical, and monoto- 
nous in the extreme. In factories they often do light 
bench work, or wrapping, sorting, bunching, tying 
and the like... . Comparatively few children under 16 
years of age in factory work and mechanical pursuits 
appear to be engaged in any work in which they are 
likely to acquire experience or skill that would be 
helpful to them in their later working life; apprentice- 
ship... appears to be practically non-existent. Many of 
the commercial occupations, also, 
are strictly ‘children’s occupa- 
tions,’ in which young persons are 
not wanted after a year or two, 
and which do not give any train- 
ing or experience for adult’s 
work.” 


Health Hazards 


Young workers cannot even 
have the consolation of feeling 
that although their work is monot- 
onous, ill-paid, and unlikely to 
lead to advancement, it is at least 
safe. “Many children, even when 
their tasks are light, are employed 
in or in connection with machinery 
that offers a high degree of haz- 
ard, and others are in occupations 
in which dusty or lint-laden air, 
fumes and poisonous substances, 
create conditions favorable to tu- 
berculosis and industrial poison- 
ing, to which children and young 
persons are especially susceptible. Some do taxing and 
exhausting work.” A study of the glass industry in 
Pennsylvania disclosed that in 1926 boys under 16 
were still being exposed to extremes of temperature, 
glare and injurious dusts and fumes in the furnace 
rooms. A study of workroom conditions made in 
New York in 1924 showed a large percentage of the 
children in manufacturing, messenger work and of- 
fices working in badly ventilated rooms; many boys 
and girls were working in dusty operations such as 
packing steel wool, working in a pencil factory with 
wood and lead dust in the air, or in a workroom filled 
with small feather particles, or in a candy factory with 
sugar dust in the air, or using emery wheels. 

The subject of industrial accidents was covered by 
another subcommittee, but the present report mentions 
that thousands of accidents to young workers are re- 
ported annually, “many of which result in permanent 

(Continued on page 5) 
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WHY LAWS ARE NECESSARY 


HEN the National Child Labor Committee in 

1929 invited the Governors of all the states to 
make a statement with regard to progress in child 
labor legislation in their respective states, in connec- 
tion with the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the Committee, the Governor of Utah replied: 

“I can only say that so far as I know Utah has no child 
labor problem. Occasionally farmers have their children 
assist during the summer, but that is only while school is not 
in session. Of course, there might be isolated cases where 
children are working when they should be in school, but 
they are so few that they seldom come to the attention of 
the officials.” 

Utah offers one of the rare instances of a state 
where legal standards lag far behind actual practice. 
It has one of the worst child labor laws in the coun- 
try, but since most of her citizens, like the Governor, 
are firmly convinced that they have no child labor 
problem, they have been unable to see why they should 
bother amending statutes. Nor have they troubled 
with frequent revisions of the educational law, which 
is much better than the child labor law, but again far 
behind actual conditions. The law makes school 
attendance compulsory for 30 weeks in the larger 
cities and 20 weeks in rural districts, but in 1927-28, 
there were only three rural districts in which the aver- 
age school term fell below 31 weeks. The law lists 
altogether too many reasons why children may be ex- 
empted from school attendance, but the number of 
children actually receiving exemption seems to be 
smaller than in many another state where the legal 
requirements are stricter. Something like 93 per cent 
of the children between 6 and 18 years are in school. 

The National Child Labor Committee pled with 
Utah to raise the legal standards in keeping with pres- 
ent practice—if only for the sake of the poor statisti- 
cians who struggled in vain to classify Utah on legis- 
lative charts! But—Utah felt no need to raise legal 
standards. 

Until last summer. On a July day, a brick fell on the 
hand of Russell Beck, crushing the left index finger 
and causing the loss of the nail. Russell was employed 
on a house-wrecking crew. His wage was $3 a weck. 
He was nine years old. 

The Industrial Commission ordered the prosecution 
of the contractors for illegal employment of the child. 
But the deputy attorney’s office ruled that the child’s 
employment violated no law of Utah. House-wrecking 
was not listed among the dangerous occupations pro- 
hibited under 16; school was not in session; Russell 
was not working more than eight hours a day. He was 
entitled to a small amount of workmen’s compensa- 
tion, but could not sue the employer for damages. 

A simply worded law, such as a number of states 
have already adopted, prohibiting all gainful employ- 
ment of children under 14 years at any time, would 


have protected this child and given the State a case. It 
is not enough to safeguard the educational rights of 
boys and girls because interference with education 
is not the on/y objection to the employment of young 
children. Bricks fall, whether or not school is in ses- 
sion; muscles can be strained in July as well as in 
March; dust can be breathed into young lungs even 
within an eight-hour working day. And as long as only 
specified occupations are prohibited for young chil- 
dren, unscrupulous employers will take advantage of 
the law to exploit girls and boys in new and unex- 
pected fields. 

The case of Russell Beck has brought home to Utah 
the fact that neither law nor public opinion alone is 
sufficient to protect children—we must have both. The 
Industrial Commission writes that steps have been 
taken to enact appropriate legislation during the com- 
ing year. What of the other states where loopholes, ex- 
emptions and weaknesses endanger the health and 
development of an unknown number of children? 
Must they wait for a Russell Beck to suffer in each 
state before they remedy their laws? 


TUNE IN 


HROUGH the courtesy of the National Broad- 

casting Company, a series of child labor talks will 
be given over Station WJZ on Wednesday afternoons 
in January. 

Mr. Courtenay Dinwiddie, General Secretary of the 
National Child Labor Committee, will open the series 
on January 7th discussing “The Problem of Child 
Labor and Unemployment.” Other speakers in the se- 
ries are: Dr. S. Josephine Baker, “The Industrial 
Toll”; Miss Ruth Morgan, ‘Safeguarding American 
Childhood”; Mr. Owen R. Lovejoy, ‘The Challenge 
of Child Labor.” 

These talks will be broadcast at 3:45 p.m. eastern 
standard time. 

The New York Child Labor Committee has ar- 
ranged for Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of New York State, to broadcast over WEAF 
on Friday, January 2nd, at 6:15 p.m., on the subject 
of “Child Labor and Unemployment.”’ 


A CHURCH VIEW OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


MONG tthe practical methods of relieving the 
present unemployment situation recommended 
by the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, are the discouragement of child labor and 
home work and the maintenance of present labor 
standards as to hours and pay. The necessity for dis- 
covering permanent solutions and adopting adequate 
measures for prevention of future unemployment is 
urged and churches are asked to work for specific 
measures to this end, one of those listed being higher 
child labor standards. 
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CHILD WORKERS IN AN UNEMPLOYMENT 
PERIOD 
(Continued from page 1) 


during November were stated at the outset to be tem- 
porary as against 5 per cent in November a year ago. It 
is evident that the younger applicant very frequently 
has open to him only those jobs which older applicants 
have refused. Moreover the young untrained worker 
is often both the first to be laid off at a time like this 
and the last to be taken on when business improves— 
in other words, he is one of those who is idle longest. 
Employers in New York State apparently do not want 
the immature and untrained boy or girl if an older 
worker is available at approximately the same wage. 
More and better training is absolutely essential if boys 
and girls in the future are to avoid the worst penalties 
of an unemployment period like the present. 
Emergency work in the parks or on public buildings 
such as that provided for unemployed men of course 
cannot be made available to children. The problem of 
the would-be junior worker at a time like this requires 
a totally different method of approach. In the minds 
of those most closely in touch with the facts, any con- 
structive program set up to deal with an unemploy- 
ment situation among juniors should place emphasis 
not upon providing work but upon providing training 
and, if necessary, emergency scholarships to make such 
training possible. 
There are indications that this fact is being recog- 
nized to some degree at least, though as yet no wide- 
spread coordinated plan for dealing with the problem 
of the junior worker has been adopted. Because jobs 
were known to be unavailable, many children who 
without doubt normally would have sought work this 
fall did return to school instead—with the result that 
in many citics high school enrollment has shown a 
marked increase. Since the opening of the school term 
in September there has been also in many localities an 
increased effort upon the part of 
counselors and principals to keep 
as many children as possible in 
school. In spite of such efforts as 
these, however, there are still 
hundreds of boys and girls who, 
because of dire need at home, are 
being taken out of school and 
thus put under a lifelong handi- 
Cap as wage carners, simply in 
the desperate hope that, even 
though fathers and older broth- 
ers and sisters have failed to find 
employment, perhaps the child, 
if he looks, may somchow secure 
it—a hope in most instances 
doomed not to be realized. 
This being the situation the 
junior employment offices and 








other agencies dealing with boys and girls in New 
York State are putting forth every effort to persuade 
such children to return to school. But even when both 
the parents and the child are willing, such a course 
may perhaps be totally impossible simply because 
money is lacking for necessary clothing, shoes, or 
carfare. 


To meet such situations as this, in New York City, a 
small fund for emergency scholarships has been pro- 
vided. The fund available is pitifully inadequate. 
Much remains to be done both in the provision 
of emergency scholarships and in the adjustment 
of school curricula to meet the present need. Only 
through a concerted emphasis upon the prime impor- 
tance of more and better training, through the pro- 
vision of financial aid when needed, and through cur- 
riculum adjustments in the school itself can many 
thousands of our boys and girls be prevented from 
suffering under a lifelong handicap as a result of this 
present period of widespread unemployment. 


THE NON-AGRICULTURAL CHILD 
LABORER 
(Continued from page 3) 


loss, or loss of use, of a member, in serious and per- 
manent disfigurement or in death. The high accident 
rate among young workers of 16 and 17 years of age 
deserves special attention.” Children have been found 
to be more susceptible to industrial poisons than adult 
workers. The greater susceptibility, also, of young per- 
sons to tuberculosis is now being widely stressed, as 
well as the close relation existing between tuberculosis 
and sedentary, confining occupations, and tuberculosis 
and fatigue. 


Hours of Work 


Some of the most interesting data presented con- 
cern hours of work. Several of 
the tables given represent stud- 
ics made during the past year es- 
pecially for the White House 
Conference report, and show the 
actual number of hours worked 
by children in specified occupa- 
tions in certain states and cities. 

In the cities of New York and 
Chicago the percentage of chil- 
dren under 16 working more 
than 48 hours a week was found 
to be small; in New York more 
than half the children engaged 
in manufacturing and messen- 
ger work exceeded the legal limit 
of 44 hours a weck, but only 4 
per cent in manufacturing and 
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12 per cent in messenger work exceeded 48 hours a 
week; and in Chicago the percentage exceeding the 
legal limit of 48 hours a week was negligible. 

In states, such as Michigan and Pennsylvania, where 
children are permitted to work more than 8 hours a 
day and 48 hours a weck, the proportion of children 
working long hours is much larger. In Pennsylvania 
more than half the children under 16 employed in the 
manufacture of boots and shoes, lumber, and textiles, 
worked more than 48 hours, as did those employed in 
hotels and restaurants; while 62 per cent of the chil- 
dren in domestic and personal service away from 
home worked 52 hours or more a week. In Michigan 
17 per cent of the continuation school children under 
16 years employed in all occupations worked 56 hours 
or more a weck. In Oklahoma in spite of a legal maxi- 
mum of 48 hours a week, the average number of hours 
worked in most occupations with the exception of 
office work, ran above 50 hours; for children in “‘auto- 
mobile work,” and those employed as janitors or por- 
ters or in restaurants, the average was wcll over 60 
hours a week. 

Especially interesting is the recent trend in favor of 
restricting, to some extent, the working hours for 
minors of 16 and 17 years of age. In California 17 per 
cent of the employed minors between 16 and 18 years 
were found to exceed the 48-hour limit. In Michigan, 
on the other hand, where the 10-hour day and 54-hour 
weck are the same for this age group as for children 
under 16, 40 per cent exceeded 48 hours, and 12 per 
cent worked 56 hours or more. The legal restrictions 
are clearly reflected in the working hours of boys and 
girls in Ohio; one-fourth of the girls between 16 and 
18 years exceeded their legal maximum of 48 hours, 
while 45 per cent of the boys (who are permitted 
longer hours) worked more than 48 hours a week. In 
New York, as in Ohio, boys between 16 and 18 are 
permitted to work longer than girls of the same age. 
Large percentages of the girls exceeded 48 hours, but 
only in domestic service did as many as one-third ex- 
ceed 52 hours; the hours for boys in trade were notably 
long, 35 per cent exceeding 54 hours a week. 


Wages 


Information available on wages paid to children 
indicates that wages “vary according to the locality, 
even for the same industry of the same occupational 
group; and that boys usually have higher wages than 
girls. On the whole factory work seems to pay some- 
what better than other kinds of employment, but in 
two large cities, Chicago and Newark, children in com- 
mercial work, especially in stores, received higher 
wages than those in factories. Office work is often the 
poorest paid for boys, but is relatively well paid for 
girls. Children in domestic and personal service re- 
ceive the lowest cash wages of all occupational groups, 
though some of these occupations seem to pay well, 


and in the case of domestic servants the cash wage is 
supplemented by part or all of the living. Wages are 
higher in cities than in small communities. Unlike 
most other industries and occupations, the textile in- 
dustry appears to pay girls better wages than boys.” 

In New York City the median weekly wage for 
boys under 16 in manufacturing ran as high as $15 a 
week in 1924. In Pennsylvania in 1926 continuation 
school children between 14 and 16 reported median 
weekly earnings ranging from $10.17 for clay work- 
ers to $6.34 in domestic service. In Chicago in 1930 
the median wage for boys in most occupations was be- 
tween $12 and $13 with the girls receiving consider- 
ably less. Newark and Paterson, New Jersey, however, 
appear to pay both boys and girls around $11 or $12 
in manufacturing and commercial work. In Tennes- 
see the scale was distinctly lower, averaging around 
$6 and $7 in most occupations. And in Georgia in 
1928 the highest weekly wage paid to boys and girls 
in cotton, silk, and woolen mills, in spite of the long 
hours worked, was reported by the State Commissioner 
of Labor to be between $5 and $8. 

Under the heading of ‘Occupations and Industries 
Offering Special Problems,” the report takes up can- 
neries, industrial home work, street work, cmploy- 
ment outside of school hours and employment in 
theatrical exhibitions. 


Recommendations 


The legislative standards proposed by the Subcom- 
mittee and adopted by the Section of the White House 
Conference devoted to Educating and Training, were 
reviewed in The AMERICAN CHILD last month (page 
2). The report stresses also the importance of other 
remedial measures in fields not lying within the prov- 
ince of the Committee. In particular, the bearing of 
family income and unemployment on the child labor 
situation was emphasized, and special attention to the 
problems of adult unemployment, farm economics, 
and a living wage was urged, “‘since an income carned 
by the chief wage earner of the family sufficient to 
maintain a decent standard of living is basic to a nor- 
mal solution of the problem of child labor as of other 
problems of child welfare.” Other measures recom- 
mended concern “‘the extension of systems of state 
aid to widows and dependent children in the form of 
mothers’ aid laws adequately administered and car- 
rying aid sufficient to enable such children to remain 
in school up to the age of at least 16 years; the devel- 
opment of scholarship funds to enable children and 
young persons to remain in school who would other- 
wise be obliged to go to work,” such funds to be made 
a recognized item in the public school budget; and 
the need for further development in the field of edu- 
cational adjustment and the provision of courses suit- 
able for children who might otherwise ‘develop habits 
of failure, lose confidence in themselves and interest 
in school, and withdraw as soon as possible.” 
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CHINA 


7 new Chinese Factory Act, promulgated at the 
end of 1929, makes much more definite the regula- 
tions for the protection of children. The standards set 
are rather high, but the Act applies only to factories 
using power machinery and employing thirty or more 
laborers. Moreover, no date has been set for putting 
the Act in force. The terms of the Act set 14 years as 
the minimum age for laborers (with the exception of 
children between 12 and 14 who are already employed 
when the Act becomes effective) ; forbids certain dan- 
gerous or harmful occupations for children under 16; 
and prohibits night work between 6 p.m. and 7 a.m. 
for children under 16. Factories are required to pro- 
vide at least 10 hours a week of supplementary edu- 
cation for child laborers and apprentices ‘‘at the cost 
of the undertaking.” —Industrial and Labor Informa- 
tion, October 6, 1930. 


GERMANY 


HE Literary Digest quotes an Englishman, E. T. 
Good, writing in The English Review, as follows: 
“There is no law in Germany restricting in the 
slightest degree the employment of children in any 
occupation that can be termed, by any stretch of words, 
agricultural or domestic, and millions of children of 
school age put in many hours a week working for 
wages. 

“German teachers have reported that some children 
work forty-eight hours a week out of school time. Most 
German children finish school at one o’clock, and after 
that they are free to earn money, so long as they do not 

work in mines, factories, or workshops. An unofficial 
census taken by German teachers recently—by no 
means a complete or comprehensive census—showed 
more than 1,500,000 children of school age working 
in agricultural and domestic service many hours a 
weck.” 


JAPAN 


N INQUIRY conducted by the Japanese Bureau 
of Social Affairs in August, 1930, covered nearly 
2,000,000 children who had completed the compul- 
sory school course of six years. Of these, slightly more 
than half were admitted to the non-compulsory higher 
course; 42 per cent were employed in various occupa- 
tions; and 56,596 had been unable to find employ- 
ment. Of the employed children, more than 390,000 
were in agriculture and forestry; 122,000 in commerce, 
116,000 in factories and mines (more girls than boys) 
and the rest in civil engineering and construction, fish- 
€ries, transportation, domestic employment and mis- 





cellaneous occupations. The following numbers of 
children were listed as employed in “undesirable oc- 
cupations”: geisha girls, 1231; dancing girls, 1058; 
entertainments, 445; street trading, 2767. —Industrial 
and Labor Information, November 24, 1930. 


NEW ZEALAND 


REPORT recommending the reorganization of 

the educational system of New Zealand has been 
presented to Parliament by the Education Committee 
of the House of Representatives. The changes pro- 
posed include raising the compulsory school age to 
15, with provision for exemption in cases of hard- 
ship.—Industrial and Labor Information, Aug., 1930. 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


OMPULSORY education will be enforced in Rus- 

sia this year for the first time in its history, accord- 

ing to the Christian Science Monitor. All children 

between 8 and 15 years will be required to attend 

schools, 60,000 additional teachers being engaged to 

instruct them. Communist doctrines, practical trades 
and handicrafts will be included in the curriculum. 


SYRIA 


N ORDER of July 6, 1930, as reported in Indus- 
trial and Labor Information, promulgates the 
following restrictions on child labor in the Mandated 
Territory of Syria: All labor in factories, manufac- 
tures, mining and quarrying, workshops and branches 
of such undertakings of whatever nature, is prohibited 
under the age of 11 years, except that children may 
be employed in manufacturing work having the nature 
of vocational training or works of charity for not 
more than four hours a day. Night work is prohibited 
for children under 16 between 7 p.m. and 6 a.m. These 
restrictions do not apply to undertakings in which a 
single family is engaged under the authority of a 
parent, unless the use of steam boilers, mechanical 
motors or poisonous products is involved. 


It is our moral responsibility to children to see that 
they are well born, properly nourished and educated 
and given the fullest opportunity to develop their phy- 
sical, mental and moral powers. Chief among the fac- 
tors which interfere with these developments is child 
labor in its various forms. We therefore oppose child 
labor unqualifiedly and call upon society to enact 
proper legislation to bring it to an end. If such legis- 
lation is not possible from a federal point of view, the 
individual states must handle the problem without 
equivocation or delay.—Program of Social Justice of 
Central Conference of American Rabbis. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICE FOR SCHOOL PROBLEMS. By Ger- 
trude H. Hildreth. World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York. 1930. $2.16. 

A technical study of methods of discovering excep- 

tional children and providing for their varying needs. 

Concerning vocational guidance it states: ‘Pre-voca- 

tional guidance and vocational guidance are functions 

of both the elementary and the high school. It has been 
pointed out that the real reason children leave school 
for industry is often not the economic necessity or the 
desire for work but more often lack of sufficient abil- 
ity or incentive to do the work of the upper elementary 
and high school grades. Large numbers of pupils drop 
out of school at the end of the seventh or eighth grades 
and they will continue to do so in spite of pressure to 
remain. There is consequently an urgent need for voca- 
tional guidance at the time these grades are reached. 

In several school systems of the country extensive 

vocational guidance programs have been inaugurated. 

Among them are Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, and 

Pittsburgh. . . . 

“Vocational guidance should always be preceded 
by educational guidance. If the educational guidance 
has been wisely given and is carefully followed by 
vocational guidance, the transition from school to in- 
dustry will not be abrupt and the adjustments will in 
most cases be successful.” 


HANDBOOK OF INDIANA SCHOOL Law. By Frank Robert 
Stephenson. Benton Review Shop, Fowler, Indiana. 
1929. 

Quotes court decisions on matters of interest to the 

teacher or school official. ‘"The object has been to ex- 

haust the material on the current problems now before 
teachers and school people in general rather than to 
make extended legal briefs on each topic.” 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA MAKES APPEAL TO 
GOVERNOR PINCHOT 


HE Public Education and Child Labor Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania has sent the following letter 
signed by eight hundred individuals many of whom 
represent prominent state-wide organizations, to Gif- 
ford Pinchot, Governor-Elect of the State: 
Hon. Gifford Pinchot, 
Governor-Elect of Pennsylvania. 
Dear Governor Pinchot: 


The undersigned organizations, agencies and individuals 
interested in the welfare of the children of this Common- 
wealth unite in requesting you to include in your forthcoming 
message to the Legislature a recommendation of legislation 
that will bring the child labor standards of Pennsylvania 
abreast of those of other progressive industrial states. 

Since the enactment of our law in 1915, only one change 
has been made in its terms, a very minor one relating to the 
physical examination of applicants for employment certifi- 
cates. Meanwhile, other important industrial states have pro- 
gressively advanced their child labor standards in keeping 
with the general advancement in social ideals and economic 
status. 

We are not asking you to endorse specific measures. When 
the bills are written we will present them to you for your 
consideration and, we hope, for your endorsement. 

We earnestly hope for your favorable action on this request. 


Yours sincerely, 


The Public Education and Child Labor Association 
of Pennsylvania is holding its annual meeting on 
Wednesday, January 28th, to mark the observance 
of Child Labor Day. The program will be devoted 
to a discussion of the educational and child labor bills 
in the Legislature. Those interested in this mecting 
can secure further information from Miss Gertrude 
L. Schermerhorn, Child Labor Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, 311 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia. 


Please send free of charge the following Child Labor Day material (sndicate quantity desired) : 


POSTERS FOR DISPLAY PURPOSEG................ 

FOR USE IN PREPARING A PROGRAM: 
Programs ANA PHOGOCHS ..-cccsscssesesirresieeesiveeiersiee 
Child Labor Facts .......... 





The Doctor Looks at Child Labtec... 
Child Labor Biblio graphy..eccccooo00 


Newspaper material for local sirreercccccscssusseesmscssseneesissesiunsssuneessanesssinesies 


FOR DISTRIBUTION IN QUANTITIES AT MEETINGS: 


The National Child Labor Committee: What It 15 and W hat It DO00S..ccccccccccsccsscvsssovsvssssssevssvessisessseessvetsnvenieesiesisiesesnseeen 


Analysis of the law, and summary of child labor facts for any state (Specify Stabe) ooccsocccsssssrssusneneeeven een ee ene eee re foes 


One Hundred Days 


EXHIBITS: 
We have available exhibits of photographs of children: 
(1) at work on power machines 
(2) in tenement homework 
(3) in migratory work 





W hat Would Hap pet .ccccccoocccsccvcvcvsrvsirvsrnsrvssesorsve 


(4) in agriculture 
(5) in street trades 
(6) assortment 


A deposit of $1.25 is required for the use of any one of the exhibits. One dollar will be refunded when the exhibit 


is returned. 
Enclosed is $ 





Name 


deposit for use of exhibits. 





Address 











